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STUDY SHOWS NEED FOR MORE SCHOLARSHIPS 


J. HILLIS MILLER, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


The State of New York ranks first in 
many things, but it ranks last among the 
states in its effort to provide college 
opportunities for youth. Constructive 
action by the State is long overdue. So 
long as state action is delayed, the abili- 
ties of: many youth will be sacrificed 
through lack of education. 

The Board of Regents has recom- 
mended a plan of postwar education. An 
essential part of this plan is an expanded 
scholarship program. A _ publication of 
the State Education Department entitled 
Scholarships To Meet the Needs of New 
York Youth for Higher Education sets 
forth the facts pertinent to the scholarship 
program. 

The Regents recommended that one 
out of every ten high school graduates 
receive adequate scholarship aid. This 
would mean 12,000 scholarships at $350 
each a year to replace the 750 University 
Scholarships at $100 each. 

Such a program must necessarily be 
based upon factual arguments which can 
not be refuted. It must be shown (1) 
that the State of New York does not 
provide adequate opportunities for the 
higher education of its youth; (2) that 1 
can provide better opportunities under 
more favorable circumstances; and (3) 
that scholarships represent the most prac- 
tical means of accomplishing this end. 

It is clear that the State does not now 
furnish adequate opportunities for the 
higher education of its youth. Through- 
out the United States the number of 
persons with some college education has 
increased nearly fourfold since 1880, and 
the demand for college education is still 


increasing. New York ranks 27th among 
the states in the percentage of its youth 
in college. This is not sufficient to supply 
the needs of the Empire State for trained 
leadership. Moreover, higher education, 
on the record, increases the earning 
power of its citizens and thereby multi- 
plies the assets of the State. Higher 
education is also related to a_ higher 
standard of living. 

Students in New York State, as com 
pared with students in other states, do 
not have as good a chance to attend col- 
lege. In New York State, students pay 
twice as large a share of the cost of col- 
lege as in the ten states having the highest 
percentage of youth attending college. 
In New York, the State Government con- 
tributes only one-fifth as large a share 
of the cost of college as the ten states 
referred to above. The highest ranking 
state spends 13 times as much per youth 
as New York. In relation to the income 
of the people, New York ranks 48th in 
state effort to support higher education. 
The highest ranking state makes 15 times 
as great an effort as New York. 

New York State does not maintain a 
state university. Only 9 per cent of the 
New York students attending college in 
New York are accommodated in the state 
colleges which offer work in only a few 
fields of study. Sixty-one per cent of 
the New York students enrolled in their 
home state attend non-tax-supported col- 
leges. The remaining 30 per cent were 
enrolled in the municipal colleges of New 
York City. 

New York colleges in general receive 
more than half of their current funds 











from student tuition and fees. When the 
present 750 University Scholarships were 
established in 1913 the median tuition in 
the colleges was $100. The scholarship 
was intended to cover tuition. In 194i 
the median tuition in liberal arts colleges 
in the State was $352, and the median 
tuition in the 27 colleges which existed in 
1913 was $375 in 1940. 

In New York State students spend on 
the average about $1000 a year for tuition 
and other academic fees, board and room, 
recreation, books and_ supplies and 
laundry. At this rate the students paid 
$94,000,000 to attend college in 1941-42. 
The total amount of financial assistance 
obtained by students was largely from 
private sources and amounted to only 
about 8 per cent of the total college ex- 
penses. 

As one of the results of the situation 
outlined in the foregoing many New York 
youth are forced to leave the State to 
attend low-cost colleges. In 1941—42, 
31,600 youth left the State for college 
while only 17,500 out-of-state youth came 
to New York. Two and one-half times 
as many students left New York to at- 
tend low-cost colleges as to attend high- 
cost colleges. 

Additional college facilities are ayail- 
able in New York State. It is estimated 
that the unused facilities would accom- 
modate between 35,000 and 40,000 
students. The majority of these facilities 
are in non-tax-supported universities 
where costs are generally higher. 

New York youth are available to fill 
the unused facilities. Considering only 
the upper half of the graduating classes 
in high schools as qualified to go to col- 
lege, it is estimated that of these 60,000 
students about one-third either could not 
attend college or were obliged to with- 
draw from college because of lack of 
funds. Of those who did go to college, 
many experienced severe financial diffi- 
culties. 

What, then, can New York do to im- 
prove college opportunities for youth? 
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The State might establish a loan fund, 
but more funds are already available than 
students care to borrow. Specifically, 
students could have borrowed $1,000,000 
in 1941-42. They actually borrowed 
$350,000. It seems clear that the plan of 
borrowing money for college expense is 
not the answer. 

To establish state colleges for a wide 
range of fields would ignore the unused 
facilities in present institutions and would 
necessitate an expenditure of considerable 
sums of money. It is estimated that the 
State would have to invest not less than 
$5000 per student for the buildings, 
grounds and equipment of a new univer- 
sity. Moreover, it has been estimated 
that it would cost more than $1000 per 
student to operate such an institution. It 
seems clear that the proposed scholarship 
program would be the most econom‘cal 
way for the State to contribute a larger 
share of the cost of higher education. 

When the state scholarships were estab- 
lished in 1913, there were only aboui 
15,000 graduates from the secondary 
schools. In 1941 there were 120,000 
graduates. In 1913, 5 per cent of the 
graduates received scholarships; in 1941 
only 0.6 per cent were so favored. 

The proposed scholarship plan would 
benefit about 10 per cent of the secondary 
school graduates. If 12,000 scholarships 
were established it is estimated that at 
least 8000 additional students would at- 
tend college. If this proved to be true 
it would raise the rank of New York in 
the percentage of youth attending college 
from 27th to 13th. It would do no more 
than raise its rank from 48th to 22d with 
respect to its per capita expenditure for 
higher education. It would reduce the 
amount paid by students for their edu- 
cation by one-sixth. It would raise the 
percentage of high school graduates re- 
ceiving scholarships from 0.6 per cent to 
10 per cent, and it would point the State 
of New York toward the position of 
leadership in higher education which the 
citizens of the State have a right to 
expect. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE VICTORY WAR LOAN 


ARTHUR K. GETMAN, CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION SECTION, WAR FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Victory War Loan for 11 billion 
dollars is scheduled to begin on October 
29, 1945, and our school officials, teachers 
and pupils have been asked to continue 
their magnificent efforts in war savings 
to bring this final drive to a successful 
completion. From many quarters come 
highest commendations for our Schools at 
War program. Since Pearl Harbor 
stamps and bonds valued at 1767 million 
dollars have been purchased through 
school savings throughout the Nation, 
while the total for the schools in New 
York State is 341 million dollars. Presi- 
dent Truman declared recently, “I con- 
gratulate the boys and girls and their 
teachers for this magnificent contribution 
to the fight for victory and a just peace.” 
In most schools stamp and bond purchases 
have been measured in terms of jeeps, 
ambulances, landing-craft and countless 
items of war equipment. 

There are millions of our armed per- 
sonnel overseas and billions of dollars 
will be needed to bring them home, to pay 
them and care for the wounded. Other 
billions will be required to provide for 
contract cancellations and to liquidate 
other costs of the war effort. Forces of 
occupation in Germany and Japan must 
be maintained as long as necessary, to 
protect the victory that has been achieved 
at the cost of so much suffering and of 
so many lives. All of this will cost money. 
We should all unite to make the Victory 
Loan the last of our organized cam- 
paigns. 

As citizens and as pupils in our schools 
we should continue to purchase stamps 
and bonds even after the campaigns have 
been closed. Through the Schools at 
War program we have learned the vital 
lessons of systematic saving. At present 
there rests upon school officials and teach- 
ers a unique obligation to carry over into 
peacetime the impetus of thrift and 
systematic saving on the part of thou- 
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sands of pupils. These young people have 
learned an important lesson in setting 
aside from their earnings or allowances 
specific amounts to purchase war savings. 
Many types of objectives will come to the 
minds of pupils and teachers as worthy 
aims for systematic saving from now on. 
One of the most important of such aims 
would be “saving for my education.” 
Such savings will help thousands of youth 
on the road to achieving an education 
suited to their individual purposes. Be- 
fore the war many schools conducted co- 
operative plans for savings through local 
banks. Such plans along with many 
other worthy methods and devices to en- 
courage saving should be made available 
in many of our schools. 

In the Schools at War quarterly news 
bulletin for teachers issued by the Treas- 
ury Department, the aim for the Victory 
War Loan has been suggested to empha- 
size ““ Speed His Recovery.” The schools 
have been asked to finance 35,000 hospital 
units by midyear. At present, sick and 
wounded servicemen are being returned 
to this country from all theaters at the 
rate of 11,000 each week, and this num- 
ber is steadily mounting. Each hospital 
unit is estimated to cost $3000. The 
nation-wide quota has been apportioned 
to the various states so that the schools 
in each state may assume a fair share 
of the job ahead. The quota for New 
York State is 3966 hospital units. Full 
details concerning the plan for this nation- 
wide effort at speeding the recovery of 
our wounded personnel will be found in 
the September issue of Schools at War 
bulletin which is sent to all schools 
throughout the State. An attractive 
poster will be found in the bulletin as a 
means of emphasizing the aims and ac- 
tivity of the campaign. Individual items 
of hospital and medical equipment are 
also listed with a summary of costs. 
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Veterans’ Education 





SEPARATE SCHOOLS SET UP FOR VETERANS 


Since many veterans who wish to fur- 
ther their technical or vocational educa- 
tion are older than pupils attending voca- 
tional high schools, boards of education 
are finding it desirable to have separate 
schools for the veterans. This arrange- 
ment also simplifies the procedure with 
the Veterans Administration for reim- 
bursement for the instruction § given. 
Vocational training schools for veterans 
are now in operation in New York City, 
Elmira and Troy. 

New York City was first to recognize 
the need for separate vocational schools 
and arranged to operate two schools which 
had been used previously to train war 
production workers. When the federal 
funds for the operation of such schools 
were withdrawn on May 3lst, the board 
of education voted to provide funds for 
the training of veterans. 

The board of education in Elmira was 
the next one to establish a special school 
for veterans. Instruction began on July 
2d and 50 veterans are now enrolled. The 
school is housed in a two-story brick 
building which is only one block from one 
of the city high schools. The floor area 
is about 35,000 square feet. The courses 
include aircraft mechanics, aircraft engine 
mechanics, combined aircraft and engine 
mechanics, automotive mechanics, me- 
chanical drafting, sheet metal, welding 
and carpentry. All courses are 1000 
hours in length except the combined air- 
craft and engine mechanics course, which 
is 1920 hours. While the major emphasis 
is upon vocational industrial courses, pro- 
vision is also made for veterans who wish 
to complete the requirements for either a 
state or a local high school diploma. 

In the capital district the State operated 
two vocational schools for war production 
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workers. No high school pupils were 


admitted, but in the two schools at the 
time of the closing of the war training 
program there were about 60 veterans in 


training. At its June meeting the Board 
of Regents authorized the reopening of 
the vocational school in Troy as of June 
18th. Equipment and trainees from the 
Schenectady school were largely trans- 
ferred to Troy. 

This school offers instruction in one- 
year courses in drafting, automobile me- 
chanics, refrigeration, radio and commun- 
ications, electrical construction and main- 
tenance including industrial electronics 
and machine shop practice. The year con- 
sists of 48 weeks. Each week consists of 
five days of six hours each. Approxi- 
mately half of the time is given to shop 
laboratory work and the balance of the 
time is given to instruction in mathe- 
matics, science, drawing and the tech- 
nology of the occupation for which the 
training is given. 

This school is open to veterans only 
and has been authorized for operation for 
one year only. Other boards of educa- 
tion are making plans similar to those in 
Elmira and New York City. 

One hundred veterans are now enrolled 
at the State Agricultural and Technical 
Institutes at Alfred, Canton and Morris- 
ville. The two-year technical courses at 
these institutes are considered ideal voca- 
tional opportunities for veterans who de- 
sire terminal training below the college 
level. The courses offered are as follows: 
Alfred, electrical electric 
power, radio maintenance, refrigeration 
construction, 


installation, 


service; Canton, electrical 


electrical power, radio maintenance; 


Morrisville, automobile mechanics, air- 


craft instrument repair, watchmaking. 
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STATE GIVES HELP ON VETERANS’ COURSES 


Large attendance was reported at each 
of the six conferences on veterans’ edu- 
cation held throughout the State during 
September, according to Dr John S. 
Allen, coordinator of veterans’ affairs in 
the State Education Department. 

Speaking at the first conference, which 
was held September 11th in Albany, Dr 
George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of 
Education, said that Education Depart- 
ment officials are depending on local 
school administrators to mobilize facilities 
to meet the educational needs of ex- 
service men and women. 

Conferences were also held September 
12th in New York City, September 14th 
in Binghamton, September 18th in Syra- 
cuse, September 19th in Rochester and 
September 20th in Buffalo. 

The discussion at each of the confer- 
ences centered around veterans’ educa- 
tion in relation to the opportunity to se- 
cure higher education, completion of 


high school, vocational education, educa- 


tion through adult classes, guidance and 
the financing of programs of veterans’ 
education. 

Speaking at each of the conferences, 
Doctor Allen, who is also Director of 
the Division of Higher Education, stated 
that the number of veterans who decide to 
avail themselves of the educational bene- 
fits in the G. I. Bill will depend upon the 
ingenuity and imagination of the schools 
in providing opportunities which are at- 
tractive to veterans. 

Representing the Bureau of Adult 
Education were Dr Ralph B. Spence, Act- 
ing Chief, at the Albany, Syracuse, New 
York City, Syracuse and Rochester meet- 
ings, John H. Thatcher at Bingham- 
ton and Homer H. Kempfer at Buffalo. 
Explaining that the adult education pro- 
gram fulfils the need of veterans who are 
not interested in attending secondary 
schools or institutes, they suggested a 
plan of letting the veterans build their 
own program by means of a key veteran 
committee. 
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Speaking at each of the conferences, 
Dr George E. Hutcherson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Guidance, said that counseling 
is the heart of any program of veterans’ 
education. He advised school admin- 
istrators to designate one person in the 
school administration or faculty as a vet- 
erans’ adviser and to keep a current file 
on vocational opportunities. 

Present at the Albany, New York City 
and Binghamton meetings was Dr War- 
ren W. Knox, Director of the Division 
of Secondary Education, who discussed 
the important matter of granting high 
school credit to veterans for their mili- 
tary training and experience. “ The 
Board of Regents,” said Doctor Knox, 
“has approved a plan for the granting of 
secondary school credit wherever such 
credit is due. The secondary schools of 
this State are committed to a policy of 
providing every opportunity for the vet- 
erans to complete their high school edu- 
cation.” 

Ernest A. Frier, supervisor of sec- 
ondary education, attended each of the 
conferences. He explained that 17 high 
schools in Delaware county organized 
early in the war to coordinate all sources 
of aid to veterans and as a result, the 
veterans’ counselor in that county now 
finds a definite program with which to 
work. Mr Frier also suggested programs 
and services to meet veterans’ needs such 
as evening high schools, summer high 
schools, tutorial service and an acceler- 
ated type of program that would enable 
the veteran to complete his high school 
graduation requirements in the shortest 
possible time. 

At each of the conferences Assistant 
Commissioner Oakley Furney spoke on 
Vocational Education and Administra- 
tive Procedures. He emphasized the im- 
portance of local surveys of employment 
opportunities as a basis for organizing 
vocational programs. He also discussed 
the various types of vocational and ap- 
prenticeship training programs that might 
serve the veterans. 
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Discussion of the financial aspect of 
veterans’ education was led by Dr Theo- 
dore C. Wenzl, Acting Chief of the 
Bureau of Apportionment, who attended 
the conferences in Albany, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Buffalo, and Maurice G. 
Osborne, Chief of the Bureau of Field 
Services, who went to the meetings in 


Albany, New York City and Binghamton. 
They explained how the provisions of the 
new state aid law affect the financing of 
educational programs for veterans. The 
conclusion of the discussion was that the 
responsibility for developing an adequate 
program for the education of veterans 
rests with local school authorities. 





VETERANS ENROL IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Many of the thousands of veterans who 
are taking advantage of the educationai 
opportunities offered by Public Laws 346 
and 16 are enrolled in private trade 
schools licensed by the State of New 
York. As of August 13, 1945, 3200 
veterans had enrolled for training in 50 
different trades. 

More than 95 per cent of the veterans, 
however, show interest in only nine of the 
50 trades. The trades which appeal most 
to veterans are radio and television, which 
is most popular, photography, aircraft and 

refrigeration-heating- 
mechanical dentistry, 


engine mechanics, 
air conditioning, 


watch repairing, beauty culture, plastics 
and optics. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
veterans are interested most in the first 
four and nearly 50 per cent of all ex- 
servicemen who have requested training 
in private trade schools in this State have 
indicated their preference for either radio 
and television or photography. 

The large demand for training in these 
fields has brought the schools offering 
this training and the Education Depart- 
ment into closer contact and is expected 
to result in each having a better under- 
standing of the aims and purposes of the 
other. 





LIBRARY EXHIBITS EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS 


As part of the special observance for 
New York State 
Teachers the New York 
State Library now has on exhibit in the 
Suilding sev- 


the centennial of the 


Association, 


rotunda of the Education 
eral manuscript records pertaining to the 
history of education in the State and a 
collection of photographs of 
presidents of the State Teachers Associ- 


framed 


ation, lent by the association. 

Another exhibit is on display in the 
New York State Museum, including 
items illustrating educational methods of 
earlier days and a series of dioramas 
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lent by the Museum of the City of New 
York. 

In the Library exhibit there are minutes 
of school meetings, rate bills, manuscript 
text, copybooks, correspondence of noted 
educators relating to education in general 
and teacher training in particular, reward 
of merit cards and broadsides announc- 
ing teacher institutes, all from the Manu- 
scripts and History Section of the State 
Library. 

Contributions to the display from the 
Reference Room of the State Library in- 
clude printed textbooks, programs and 
other interesting published items. 
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CORNELL HAS LABOR RELATIONS SCHOOL 


The New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, the first in- 
stitution of its kind in the country, will 
open for instruction at Cornell University 
November Ist. 

“ The ending of the war and the re- 
conversion to the tasks of peace which 


lie ahead lend added significance to the 


opening of the School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at this time,” Dr Ed- 
mund Ezra Day, president of Cornell 
University, said in announcing the open- 
ing date. 

“It will be our objective not only to 
prepare students for the particular work 
to which they aspire but to give them a 
well-rounded knowledge of and feeling 
for the problems of other parties to the 
labor-management relationship. Such 
training should be of great and lasting 
benefit to the nearly 5,000,000 business 
and industrial employes and the 150,000 
employers in New York State,” Doctor 
Day stated. 

The school is intended to provide both 
general and intensive training for those 
contemplating a professional career in 
industrial and labor relations. Successful 
completion of a four-year course will lead 
to a degree of bachelor of science. The 
first two years of study will include the 
principal social sciences, English and pub- 


lic speaking, together with introductory 
courses in economics, labor relations and 
accounting. The last two years will be 
devoted to an intensive study of the tech- 
nical subjects necessary to effective pro- 
fessional service in the field of industrial 
and labor relations. 

Graduates of the 
qualified for such positions as research 


new school will be 
specialist, analyst or economist for either 
labor or management, junior personnel 
managers, industrial relations specialists 
or labor union representatives. They 
will also be trained for various jobs in 
government. 

In addition to 
will carry on an off-campus internship 
program which will provide practice work 
in both industry and _ labor. 
work eventually is contemplated. 

The School of Industrial and 
Relations is a direct result of the long 
study and research by the New York 
State Legislative Committee on Industrial 
and Labor Conditions. The school was 
created by the 1944 Legislature and estab- 
lished permanently by 1945 legislation. 
Irving M. Ives, majority leader of the 
State Assembly, is dean of the new school, 
and Dr Phillips Bradley is director of 
The school is located 


course work, students 


Graduate 


Labor 


extension courses. 
in Warren Hall on the Cornell campus. 





R. P. 


On November Ist Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in Troy will open for 
the first time in its history a program of 
evening courses leading to baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees in aeronautical engi- 
neering, chemical engineering, civil engi- 
neering, electrical engineering, manage 
ment engineering, mechanical engineer 
ing and metallurgical engineering and in 
architecture, chemistry and __ physics. 
Credits will also be given for independent 
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l. OFFERS NEW 


EVENING PROGRAM 


courses in such subjects as English, liter- 


ature, history and economics. 

The evening program is expected to 
help replenish the supply of scientific and 
technological personnel which has been 
during the war 


critically diminished 


years. Until now a complete engineering 


education, obtainable at night, was not 
available elsewhere in the State outside of 


the New York City area. 
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Board of Regents 





APPOINTMENTS MADE TO ADVISORY COUNCILS 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
on September 21st in New York City 
approved several appointments and reap- 
pointments to advisory councils of the 
Education Department. These councils 
are advisory bodies with which officers 
of the Department may consult in regard 
to institutions in the Department. 


Dr John Milton Potter, president of 
Hobart College and William Smith Col- 
lege, Geneva, was appointed to the College 
Council for a term of three years begin- 
ning October 1, 1945, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Dr Dixon Ryan 
Fox of Union College, Schenectady. 

Dr John R. Russell, librarian of the 
University of Rochester, and Dr Wharton 
Miller, director of the library and of the 
Library School at Syracuse University, 
were appointed to the Library Council, 
to fill the vacancies caused by the expira- 
tions of the terms of Otto Kinkeldey, 
Ithaca, and Paul M. Paine, Syracuse. 
Doctor Russell’s term will end September 
30, 1945, and Doctor Miller’s appointment 
is for a five-year term beginning October 
1, 1945. 

The Regents appointed J. Russell 
White, Albany architect, to the School 
Buildings and Grounds Council, for a 
term of five years beginning October 1, 
1945, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
expiration of the term of Carl C. Ade, 
Rochester. 

The following were reappointed to ad- 
visory councils: 

Dr Paul Klapper, president, Queens 
College, Flushing, reappointed to the Col- 
lege Council for a term of three years 
beginning October 1, 1945 

Dr Lillian A. Wilcox, Buffalo, reap- 
pointed to the Elementary Education 
Council for a term of five years begin- 
ning October 1, 1945 
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Dr William O. Hotchkiss, Troy, reap- 
pointed to the Museum Council, for a 
term of five years beginning October 1, 
1945 

Three appointments were made to the 
committee assisting the Education Depart- 
ment in making a study of school building 
problems. Appointed were Dermot W. 
F. Gale, New York; William G. Kaelber, 
Rochester; William A. Veit, New York. 
Mr Gale and Mr Veit are now engaged in 
advancing a program of school building 
planning in New York City. Mr Kaelber 
has had a wide experience as an architect 
in planning school and college buildings. 

The Regents also accepted the resigna- 
tion of Francke H. Bosworth, Ithaca, as 
a member of the Board of Examiners of 
Architects. 

The Regents appointed Dr Walter W. 
Stevens, Poughkeepsie, to the State Board 
of Dental Examiners, for a term of three 
years expiring July 31, 1948. 

A provisional charter was granted to 
the Sidney Historical Association, Sid- 
ney, a newly created corporation, devoted 
to the preservation of and promotion of 
interest in all historical matters relating 
to the town and village of Sidney, Dela- 
ware county. 

Iona College, New Rochelle, received 
an extension of its provisional charter 
which was granted in 1940 when the col- 
The college is con- 
Brothers of 


lege was founded. 
ducted by the Christian 
Ireland. 

The Regents approved the following 
changes in the names of schools: Madrid 
High School, Madrid, to Madrid Central 
School; Romulus Union School, Romu- 
lus, to Romulus Central School; Staten 
Island Vocational High School, Staten 
Island, to Ralph R. McKee Vocational 
and Technical High School. 
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Research 





STUDY INDICATES RURAL SCHOOL NEEDS 


A preliminary report of the Tompkins 
County study entitled Are We Giving 
Them the Opportunity They Deserve? 
was published recently. 

In a foreword to the publication, E. R. 
Eastman, president of the Council on 
Rural Education, wrote, “ The study of 
the Tompkins County area fully confirms 
the belief that farm boys and girls are 
not getting the educational opportunities 
they deserve.” 

The report points out that proportion- 
ately fewer farm children are graduated 
from high school than urban children. In 
the area studied, for the year 1939-40, 
60 per cent of the pupils enrolled in four 
of the smallest high schools dropped out 
before graduation as against 37 per cent 
in the four largest rural high schools and 
33 per cent in the city high school. 


Of 300 handicapped children in the 
rural sections of the county, only 8 per 
cent received special instruction. Oppor- 
tunities for vocational training were lack- 
ing except in agriculture and homemaking. 
Counseling, dental and nursing services 
were not available for all rural children. 

The bulletin explains that these unmet 
needs can be traced in many instances to 
limitations of small rural school districts. 
It expresses the need for a frank dis- 
cussion by farm people of their common 
needs in education and the methods for 
meeting these needs. 

The publication states that studies are 
under way to determine whether or not, 
in the light of changing conditions, a new 
type of supervisory district is desirable 
and, if so, what should be its function, 
size and organization. 





ADMISSION TRENDS 


The report of another study in the field 
of higher education by the Division of 
Research, entitled Trends in Require- 


ments for Admission to Liberal Arts 
Colleges, 1931-41, was recently published. 
The author is Dr Philip A. Cowen. 

This study compares the liberal arts 
colleges of New York State with 50 
selected colleges in other states. The con- 
clusions show the requirements for ad- 
mission to colleges in New York State 
are not so flexible as those in other states. 

It is suggested in the report that 
selected colleges and secondary schools in 
New York undertake an experiment in 
the admission of college students “ either 
to bring about an acceleration of the 
trend or to prove that the trend is not 
desirable and should be reversed.” 


October 1945 


H. M. SCHWARTZ DIES 


Dr Harwood M. Schwartz, for several 
years head of the education department 
of St Lawrence University, died Sep- 
tember 9th in Solvang, Calif. Doctor 
Schwartz taught in Little Falls and 
Utica, was principal of Norwich High 
School and superintendent of schools in 
Ilion before going to St Lawrence in 1926. 


ESSAY CONTEST 

Printing and World Peace is the gen- 
eral topic for the 1945-46 essay contest 
sponsored by the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association in cooperation 
with International Printing Ink. The 
dead line for entries is December Ist. 
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AGRICULTURAL TEACHING BULLETIN PUBLISHED 


The Bureau of Agricultural Education 
has issued a bulletin entitled Teaching 
Vocational Agriculture in Secondary 
Schools to 


teachers in the selection of appropriate 


assist school officials and 


materials and methods of instruction. It 
represents the work of several committees 
of teachers of agriculture and specialists 
from the State College of Agriculture 
and the Bureau in the preparation of a 
series of specific teacher responsibilities. 
The sections of the publication include 
building courses of study, arranging 
supervised farming programs, materials 
and methods of instruction, guiding the 
activities of the Future Farmers of 
America, conducting service programs for 
out-of-school persons and assisting voca- 


tional the establishment of 
farming. 

In an introductory statement Dr Arthur 
K. Getman, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Education, wrote in part: 

To live well under modern conditions, youth 
must think Young 
people, naturally, have exploring minds. Par- 
ents and teachers should keep them exploring ; 
every activity and every incident of the day’s 
work should be an expedition into the unknown. 
Seeking accurate facts and probing for cause 
and effect concerning everything that happens 
around them are useful means of helping them 
to think accurately. Youth should be encour- 
aged to meet their own problems and to do 
Each time 


pupils in 


learn to for themselves. 


creative things in their own way. 
a youth makes a decision and acts on it boldly 
and with assurance he is building a new con- 
himself and a useful habit of 


fidence within 


creative thinking. 





FUTURE FARMER SCHOOL 


The second annual Leadership Train- 


ing School for county presidents of 
Future Farmers of America held 
September 13th—-16th at Willard Straight 
Hall, Cornell University. The program 
included several workshops in the devel- 
of individual county programs of 


Was 


opment 
work, planning and executing group meet- 
ings and practice in presiding at meetings. 

Howard E. Babcock, president of the 
board of trustees of Cornell University 
and leader in the farm cooperative move- 
ment, spoke at a dinner meeting Septem- 
14th. 


30VS attending the school discussed the 


ber 


current possibility of securing funds for 


financing a camp for members of the 


F. F. A., possibly in the Adirondacks. 
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HOME ECONOMICS CLUB 


In the annual fall letter to homemaking 
and home economics teachers in the State, 
Treva E. Kauffman, acting Chief of the 

3ureau of Home Economics Education, 
asked that every home economics depart- 
ment in the high schools of the State try 
to organize a club to be affiliated with the 
Future America, the 
new national home economics student club 


Homemakers of 


program. 

According to Miss Kauffman, 30 clubs 
with the nationai 
organization. meetings 
held with members of the national ad- 
visory board last summer and decisions 
reached at these meetings will be pub- 
lished in an official guide for the new 


are now associated 


Regional were 


organization. 
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HOMEMAKING CENTER 

To improve the facilities made in 
schools for adult classes in homemaking, 
the Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 
tion proposes homemaking teaching and 
community centers in the schools de- 
signed especially for adult groups and 
open at all hours during the day and 
evening. Comfortable and _ attractive 
quarters on the first floor of the school 
near the lunchroom are suggested. A 
floor plan for a typical center has been 
designed by Naomi Voegele, supervisor 
in the Bureau. 

Such quarters may be used as a meet- 
church or 
room for 


social 


sche o | 


ing place for civic, 
groups, a_ reception 
visitors, a center for holding clinics, con- 
sultations and conferences on homemak- 
ing problems and a homemaking teaching 
center for adult groups to learn good 
practices in homemaking. 


—+ )-——_———_ 


AERONAUTICS BOOK 


Of particular interest to teachers of 
industrial arts and junior aviation is a 


new book entitled Aeronautical Instru- 
ment Projects, by Walter B. Weber. 
The book contains photographs, drawings 
and construction details for 27 instrument 
projects, including 14 aircraft instru- 
ments, 10 weather instruments and 3 radio 
instruments. It is published by McKnight 
and McKnight, Bloomington, III. 


—_+)——_- 


SAFETY COURSE 


H. George Murphy, semor education 
supervisor in the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development, Division of Elementary 
Education, recently attended the confer- 
ence on home-fire safety called by the 
United States Office of Education to 
prepare a course of study for nation-wide 
use. Mr Murphy was one of eight edu- 
cators selected by the Office of Education 
sections of the 


to represent various 


United States. 
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LUNCH CONFERENCES 


A series of 30 conferences on the school 
lunch which began September 18th at 
Poughkeepsie will end October 27th at 
Olean. They are being conducted by the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education. 

In charge of the meetings are three 
school lunch supervisors employed 
through the State War Council, Margaret 
Prentice, Naomi Voegele and Mrs Ethel- 
wynn Cornelius. Meetings are open to 
all concerned with administering school 
lunch and nutrition education programs. 
Representatives of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Production and 
Marketing Administration, describe fed- 
eral reimbursement for 
A school administrator tells of his respon- 
sibility for the program. One of the 
supervisors also speaks on “ Nutrition 
and the School Lunch Pro- 


school lunches. 


Education 
gram.” 


GIFT TO LIBRARY 

The New York State Library has re- 
ceived the gift of a large collection of 
the private papers of the Right Reverend 
William Croswell Doane, first Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of the Diocese of Al- 
bany. The gift was presented by Mrs 
Charles Fayerweather, Albany, grand- 
daughter of Bishop Doane, on behalf of 
the heirs. The Board of Regents at its 
September meeting expressed apprecia- 
tion for this gift to the State Library. 

Bishop Doane was consecrated bishop 
in 1869. He was a member of the Board 
of Regents from 1892 to 1904, Vice 
Chancellor from 1892 to 1902 and Chan- 
cellor from 1902 to 1904. He died in 
1913. 

The collection, which contains journals, 
letters, records and books, including a 
Doane’s father, 


biography of Bishop 


George Washington Doane, second bishop 
of New Jersey, is considered to be of 
great value in connection with the history 
of the Episcopal church for a century in 
New York and New Jersey. 
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BAIR APPOINTED EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


Underwood and Underwood 


Dr Frederick H. Bair 


Dr Frederick H. Bair, former superin- 
tendent of schools at Bronxville, was ap- 
pointed executive assistant to Commis- 
sioner of Education George D. Stoddard 
effective September 18th. 

Doctor Bair was educated in the public 
schools of Des Moines, lowa. He re- 
ceived the bachelor of arts degree from 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, and did 
graduate work at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where he received 
the master of arts degree in English lan- 
guage and literature, the doctor of phi- 
losophy degree in educational administra- 
tion and the degree of doctor of educa- 
tion. He awarded an honorary 
degree by Grinnell College. 

Doctor Bair has been superintendent 
of schools in Bronxville since 1936. Prior 
to this he was superintendent of schools 
in Shaker Heights, Ohio; superintendent 
of schools in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
assistant professor of English at the Uni- 


was 
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versity of Wisconsin, a specialist in Eng- 
lish with the State Education Department 
and teacher of English in Albany, New 
York City and Colorado Springs. 

Doctor Bair is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, the National 
Education Association, the American 
Association of School Administrators, the 
New York State Teachers Association 
and many other professional organiza- 
tions. 

A member of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Council of the State Education De- 
partment, Doctor Bair has had many 
professional activities. He is a former 
president of the Teachers College Alumni, 
Columbia University, and has been a 
trustee of Teachers College and Sarah 
Lawrence College. He is also a former 
chairman of the National Boys Work 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 

Doctor Bair’s publications include his 
doctoral dissertation, numerous magazine 
book reviews, articles and editorials. He 
is also co-author of two series of high 
school English textbooks. 

Doctor Bair is married and has four 
children, three of whom are in the military 
service. 


UNION COLLEGE ON RADIO 


As part of its sesquicentennial cele- 
bration, Union College presented a half- 
hour documentary and dramatic program 
over the network of the National Broad- 
casting Company, Saturday evening, Sep- 


tember 15th. The program was entitled 
150 Years of Union and the script was 
written by William Ford Manley, New 
Hampshire playwright, author and farmer. 
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LEHMAN RETIRES 


The retirement of Dr Clarence O. 
Lehman as president of State Teachers 
College at Potsdam, effective September 
15th, was announced at the meeting of 
the Board of Regents September 21st iti 
New York City. Dr Otto H. Voelker, 
director of training at Potsdam, was 
designated acting president. 

Doctor Lehman, who has served for 17 
years in the teachers colleges of the State, 
was professor of education at Potsdam 
and director of training and head of the 
education department at State Teachers 
College at Geneseo before his appoint- 
ment in 1939 as president of State 
Teachers College at Potsdam. 

Graduated from Bluffton College at 
Bluffton, Ohio, with the degree oi 
bachelor of arts in 1916, he earned the 
master of arts degree at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1925 and the doctor of phi- 
losophy degree at the same institution in 
1929. After experience as a_ public 
school teacher in Ohio, state college in- 
structor in North Carolina and superin- 
tendent of schools in Indiana, he served 
a year as an associate head of a depart- 
ment in the Potsdam State Normal School 
and then transferred to the State Normal 
School at Geneseo, where he remained 
until 1939. He received the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws at St. Lawrence 
University in February 1945. 

A graduate of Olivet College, Olivei, 
Mich., Doctor Voelker received his 
master of arts degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and the doctor 
of philosophy degree from New York 
University. He been director ot 
training at Potsdam since 1923. 


has 


—_——_9—_—— 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Anne V. Holdford, associate supervisor 
on the child care program in the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation, has been elected president of the 
New York State Association for Child- 
hood Education for a term of two years. 
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DOCTOR PRATT RESIGNS 


Dr Emily A. Pratt, a member of the 
staff of the State Educati . Department 
since 1924, resigned in september to 
head the section on otology of the Wash- 
ington State Health Department, where 
she will be in charge of programs of 
conservation of hearing and vision. She 
developed such programs in the public 
schools of New York State during her 
service with the Education Department. 

Miss Pratt was appointed a specialist 
in the Bureau of Health Service in 1924, 
advancing to the position of senior super- 
visor of school medical service in 1932. 


TRUSTEE RESIGNS 

Kenneth C. 
board of education in East Springfield 
for 35 years, has resigned. Mr Gros was 
active in the organization of the East 
Springfield centralization in 1930 and was 
president of the board of education at the 
time of his resignation. 


Gros, who served on the 


MISS GRAY DIES 


Eleanor A. Gray, who served on the 
staff of the State Education Department 
from 1918 to 1926 as supervisor of special 
classes, died August 29th in Geneseo, III., 
where she had resided for several years. 

After teaching in Geneseo and Chicago, 
Miss Gray was dean of women at Wash- 
ington State Normal School and for two 
years served at the Oswego State Normal 
School in this State. 

Coming to the State Education De- 
partment in 1918, when she was given 
charge of organizing and_ supervising 
special classes under the provisions of a 
new law, Miss Gray worked faithfully in 
serving the needs of communities, teachers 
and pupils. Under her administration the 
number of such classes greatly increased 
and the State’s service to the mentally 
retarded pupils was greatly improved. 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENTS ARE APPOINTED 


New superintendents of schools in 
cities and villages reported since the publi- 
cation of the 1944 edition of Handbook 24, 
Organizations and Institutions, follow : 
Cities 
Walden S. Cofran 
Niagara Falls William J. Small 
Oneonta Harold V. Hager 
25 acaades ie anew Lyndon H. Strough 
Wayne L. Lowe 
Saratoga Springs ....Claude Van Wie 
Watervliet .......... Edward C. Diamond 
Yonkers William R. Williams 


Batavia 


Villages 
Henry C. Ducker 
Howard V. Funk, acting 
. Edward Smith 
James A. Beha 
Howard R. Bradley 
Franklyn S. Barry 
Raymond L. Collins 
Roy R. Waite, acting 
William W. Fairclough, 
acting 


John C. Goff 


Baldwin 
Bronxville 
Elmira Heights 
Frankfort 
Fredonia 
Irondequoit 
Manhasset 
Northport 
Pelham 


Tuckahoe 
Statements regarding some of these 

changes not previously reported in the 

BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS follow: 


Strough Succeeds Staley 

Lyndon H. Strough, principal of 
Niagara Falls High School for 16 years, 
has assumed his new duties as superin- 
tendent of schools in Rome. He succeeds 
George R. Staley, who retired in July 
after 33 years in the Rome school system. 

Mr Strough attended Rome elementary 
schools and spent two years at Rome Free 
Academy. He was graduated from 
Oneida High School in 1914. He re- 
ceived the bachelor of science degree 
from Colgate University,and did graduate 
work at the University of Buffalo and 
later received the master of arts degree 
from Niagara University. 

Starting his education career as a 
mathematics teacher in Oneida High 
School, Mr Strough went next to Fulton 
High School, where he advanced to 
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principal in 1922. In 1929 he was named 
principal of Niagara Falls High School. 
For five years he has been visiting pro- 
fessor in school administration at the 
State College for Teachers at Albany. 

Superintendent Strough serves on the 
Secondary Education Council of the 
State Education Department. He was a 
member of the special advisory committee 
on issues in secondary education appointed 
by the Commissioner of Education and of 
the Education Department advisory com- 
mittee on juvenile delinquency. He is a 
past president of the State Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and is active 
as a member of the youth needs com- 
mittee of the New York State Teachers 
Association. 

Superintendent Staley submitted his 
resignation in April 1944 but was re- 
quested by the board of education to 
defer his retirement at least a year. 

A graduate of Syracuse University, 
Mr Staley began his teaching career in 
Poultney, Vt. After teaching for three 
years in Oneida, he became principal of 
Oneida High School in 1904. In 1909 he 
was appointed superintendent of schools 
in that city, going from there to Rome in 
1912. 

Mr Staley was president of the Council 
of City and Village Superintendents in 
1925-26. He has long been active in the 
New York State Teachers Association, 
serving as Central Zone president in 1928 
and as president of the association in 
1934. His “Four O'Clock” page in 
New York State Education is a popular 
feature of the magazine of the State 
Teachers Association. 

Associate Commissioner of Education 
George M. Wiley paid tribute to Mr 
Staley at a dinner given in June by the 
Rome Teachers Association in honor of 
the retiring superintendent. 


Change in Yonkers 
The new superintendent of schools in 
Yonkers is William R. Williams. He 
succeeds Dr William W. Ankenbrand, 
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who resigned to become superintendent 
of schools in Ridgewood, N. J. 

Superintendent Williams has served in 
various public school systems in West- 
chester county for 49 years. Born at 
Remsen, N. Y., he attended Holland 
Patent Academy, Potsdam State Normal 
School and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. At the age of 19, he became 
principal of a public school in Ossining, 
where he stayed for four years. In 1900 
he was appointed supervising principal of 
the public Hastings on 
Hudson and in 1912 became principal of 
an elementary school in Yonkers, advanc- 
ing to deputy superintendent of schools 
in Yonkers in 1922. 

Superintendent Williams is a_ past 
president of the Westchester County 
Teachers Association and of the New 
York Schoolmasters Club. He is also 
active in civic organizations. 


schools of 


Doctor Ankenbrand received the bache- 
lor of arts degree from Marietta College, 
Ohio, the master of arts degree from the 
University of Ohio and the doctor of 
philosophy degree from New York Uni- 
versity. He came to New York State in 
1937 from the superintendency in Rock- 
ford, Ill., after 14 years’ experience as 
teacher, principal and superintendent in 
Ohio and Illinois schools and two years’ 
experience as a member of the faculty 
of the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College. 


Northport Superintendent 

Roy R. Waite has been named acting 
superintendent at Northport to succeed 
Chester J. Miller, acting superintendent, 
who died November 20, 1944. Mr Miller 
replaced Superintendent Lyle L. Morris, 
who is serving in the Naval Reserve. 

Mr Waite was graduated from the 
State Normal School at Fredonia and re- 
ceived the bachelor of science and master 
of arts degrees from New York Uni- 
versity. Before going to Northport in 
1933, Mr Waite spent three years in 
Williston Park, head 


where he was 
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teacher for two years and supervising 
principal for one year. He was principal 
of the elementary school in Northport 
from September 1933 until his appoint- 
ment as acting superintendent in January 
1945. 
Saratoga Springs 
Claude Van Wie, named 
principal of Saratoga High 
School in April of this year, was advanced 
to superintendent of schools in Saratoga 
Springs September Ist. He succeeds 
Harris Crandall, who retired. 


who was 
Springs 


Superintendent Van Wie has been head 
of the mathematics department at Sara- 
toga Springs High School for 17 years. 
He was graduated from Schenevus High 
School and Colgate University. He did 
graduate work at Columbia University, 
Syracuse University and State College 
for Teachers at Albany, where he received 
the master of arts degree. Before going 
to Saratoga Springs, he taught in Stam- 
ford, Lowville and Irvington. 

Mr Crandall, who was superintendent 
in Saratoga Springs for 18 years, was 
graduated from State Normal School at 
Oneonta and Syracuse University, where 
he received the bachelor of arts and 
master of arts degrees. He is co-author 
with F. Eugene Seymour, state mathe- 
matics supervisor, of a mathematics text- 
book for high schools. 

Murray T. Johnson, who has been 
head of the science department of Sara- 
toga Springs High School, was appointed 
principal to succeed Mr Van Wie. 


Bronxville Acting Superintendent 


Howard V. Funk has been named act- 


ing superintendent of schools in Bronx- 


ville. He succeeds Dr Frederick H. 
Bair, who resigned to accept a new posi- 
tion as executive assistant to Dr George 
D. Stoddard, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 

Mr Funk was graduated from the Um- 
versity of Wisconsin and has done gradu- 
ate work at the University of Chicago 
and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity. He taught in Monroe, Wis., 
Madison, Wis. and the Skokie School in 
Winnetka, IIl., before going to Bronx- 
ville in 1927. 


New Superintendent at Baldwin 


Henry C. Ducker is the new superin- 
tendent of schools in Baldwin. He suc- 
ceeds Arthur E. Newton, who retired 
after 23 years as superintendent. 

Mr Ducker was graduated from the 
Jamaica Teachers Training School and 
received the degrees of bachelor of sci- 
ence, master of education and doctor oi 
education from New York University. 
He started his teaching career in New 
York City schools. Before going to 
3aldwin in 1934 he taught for three years 
in Roosevelt. In 1935 he became prin- 
cipal of Steele Elementary School in 
3aldwin, which position he held until his 
recent appointment as s1perintendent. 

Mr Newton, who has retired as super- 
intendent at Baldwin, began his teaching 
career after graduation from Hamiltor 
College, as vice principal in Clinton Higi 
School. He was principal of Oriskany 
Falls High School and later of Oxford 
High School before going to Utica, where 
he was principal and head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at Utica Free 
Academy. He then went to Kingston as 
a teacher of mathematics for one year 


prior to his appointment at Baldwin. 


Be ha Succes ds Lewis 


James A. Beha has been appointed 


superintendent of schools in Frankfort, 
succeeding Charles W. Lewis, who re- 
tired after 43 years of service in the pub- 
lic school systems of the State. 

Mr Beha is a veteran of World Wars 
I and II, having served 19 months in the 
Military Intelligence in North Africa and 
Italy during World War II. He is a 
graduate of St University 
and did graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
He re- 


Lawrence 
versity and Syracuse University. 
ceived the master of arts degree from St 


Lawrence University. 
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Mr Beha was principal of Sacket 
High School, Sackets Harbor, and super- 
vising principal of Indian Lake Central 
School and district superintendent in the 
first supervisory district in Herkimer 
county. 

A graduate of Hamilton College, Mr 
Lewis began his teaching career in Little 
Falls. Later he served as principal of 
Champlain and Canton high schools. He 
held superintendencies in Gouverneur 
and Kingston, going in 1923 to New 
Jersey, where he served the high schools 
in Englewood and Westwood as super- 
vising principal. He returned to New 
York State in 1929 when he accepted the 
Frankfort position. 


EDUCATION WEEK 

The 25th annual observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week will be celebrated 
November 11-17, 1945. Since its begin- 
nings in 1921, American Education Week 
has come to be an annual nation-wide 
celebration of the ideals of free public 
education. 
The theme for the 25th observance is 
Education To Promote the General 
Welfare.” Explaining the choice of this 
theme, an announcement from the spon 
sors of American Education Week, states 
that “concern for the general welfare is 
the great need of the world today.” 


“ec 


Daily topics suggested in observance ot 
American Education Week are: Sunday, 
November 11th, Emphasizing Spiritual 


Values; Monday, Finishing the War; 
Tuesday, Securing the Peace; Wednes- 
day, Improving Economic Well-being; 
Thursday, Strengthening Home Life; 
Friday, Developing Good Citizens; Sat 
urday, Building Sound Health. 
American Education Week is 
sored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
in cooperation with other national, state 


spon 


and local groups. 
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COMMISSION APPROVES POSTWAR PROJECTS 


Public school building projects have 
been processed through the New York 
State Postwar Public Works Planning 
Commission during the past several 
months at an increasing rate of speed, 
with the result that 59 applications of 
local school districts have now been ap- 
proved. The estimated cost is approxi- 
mately 15 million dollars. The commis- 
sion pays half of the cost of the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications up to 2 
per cent of the approved cost of the 
project. A total of 125 school districts 
have submitted applications to the com- 
mission. 

Applications of the following school 
districts have received approval: Babylon, 
Binghamton, Buffalo, Chappaqua, Co- 
hocton, Dansville, De Witt, Downsville 


(2), Edmeston, Elmont, Franklin Square, 
Goshen, Grand Island (2), Greenwich, 
Horseheads, Irondequoit, Irvington, 
Ithaca (2), Kingston, Lancaster and 
Cheektowaga, Lyndonville, Middletown 
(5), Mohawk, Mount Vernon, Newcomb, 
New Hyde Park, Niagara 
Rensselaer, Rhinebeck, 
sell, Schenectady, Sewanhaka, Sharon 
Springs, Sherman (2), Shelter Island, 
Sodus, Springville, Syracuse, Van Ant- 
werp, Vestal, Watertown, Williston 
Park, Wilson. 

Architects have completed final plans 
and specifications for 13 of these 59 
projects in the following districts: Baby- 
lon, Buffalo, Downsville, Elmont, Grand 
Island, Horseheads, Irondequoit, Ithaca, 
Lyndonville, Newcomb, Wilson. 


Newfane, 


Falls (2), Rus- 





PLANS APPROVED 
Plans approved by the 
School Buildings and Grounds include 
the following: 
Blasdell, installation of 
proved August 13th 


Division of 


stoker, $1375; ap- 


White Sulphur, replacement of sewage dis- 


posal system in school building, $1300; ap- 
proved August 13th 
ceilings of 


$2000; ap- 


treatment of 
auditorium, 


Phelps, acoustical 
cafeteria, and 
proved August 13th 

District 12, Liberty, 
$000; approved August 14th 

District 12, DeWitt, addition to 
grade school, $2337; approved August 16th 


office 


replacement of roof, 


Tecumseh 


Jeffersonville, insulation of part of school, 
$2145; approved August 16th 

Ilion, reroofing of West Hill School, $3565; 
approved August 23d; reroofing high school 
building, $8679; approved August 23d 

New Berlin, purchase of school garage and 
site, $6500; approved August 28th 

Boonville, grading, draining, seeding etc. of 
new playgrounds, $17,246.80; ap- 


proved August 29th 


proposed 
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HOMEMAKING PAMPHLET 


Dr Elizabeth B. New 
York City served on the staff of the 
Division of Elementary Education of the 
State Education Department during the 
materials on 


Stevenson of 


past summer preparing 
homemaking for elementary schools to be 
issued in a pamphlet entitled Young Chil- 
dren Like Homemaking Too. The prepa- 
ration of this material has been a joint 
project of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education and the Bureau of 
Curriculum Development. 


PRINTER RETIRES 


Thomas J. Quinn, linotype operator in 
the printing plant of the State Education 
Department for 24 years, retired on 
August 31st. His skill 


largely responsible for 


as a craftsman 


was the typo- 


graphical accuracy of Regents examina- 
tions and other Department publications. 
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Photograph by John J. Vrooman 


Johnson Hall 


JOHNSON HALL 


[This is the ninth of a series of articles on the State's historic sites.] 


Johnson built Johnson 

when the surrounding 
region was a wilderness. Perhaps he was 
led to this location five miles into the 
forest from the Mohawk river and the 
King’s highway by his desire to be more 
centrally located within the bounds of his 
vast holdings, 26,000 acres of which had 
been recently acquired. It is believed his 
plan was to erect a town which might 
serve as a shire town for the county he 
was fostering and that the town would be 
supported by immigrants he would bring 
as settlers. There was also the more 
personal incentive that as an English 
gentleman with a new title, he required a 
new home of dignity, a home more elegant 
than sturdy old Fort Johnson, where 
within a few years he would establish his 


Sir William 
Hall in 1762, 


son, John. 

In the frame construction of Johnson 
Hall we can read, perhaps, Sir William's 
feeling of security from Indian troubles. 
Fort Johnson had been built of stone. In 
any event, the hall is, even now, a remark- 
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able home and was particularly so when 
its baronial dimensions first graced this 
In frontage and floor 
plan it is similar to Fort Johnson but 
with a greater width since the hall is two 


remote location. 


full rooms deep. Like the fort, the hall 
is paneled with wide boards which must 
have been fashioned from trees of a girth 
far greater than that of any remaining 
today. 

The original arrangement is largely 
intact, the notable exception appearing on 
the left side of the main floor, where a 
partition has been removed. What was 
formerly a living room and a bedroom 
have been thrown together to provide 
museum space. The displays here are of 
a general nature, but among them are 
many mementos of Sir William and of 
Molly Brant, “the Brown Lady Johnson.” 
Across the hall, the front room is the 
dining room with its service stairway to 
the kitchen below. Behind the dining 
room, Sir William had his study. 

A staircase of pleasing design leads to 
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a landing, crosses beside a fine Palladian 
window and continues to the second floor. 
Its mahogany handrail still bears deep 
scars made, so legend has it, by the 
tomahawk of Joseph Brant. The upper 
floor, like the first, is divided into four 
rooms, one of those at the front being 
known as the Council Room and the other 
as the Lodge Room, for Sir William was 
a ranking Mason. At the rear, one of 
the rooms was occupied by Sir William, 
while across the hall was the nursery. A 
large attic reached by an easy flight of 
stairs was frequently pressed into service 
as sleeping quarters, for Sir William's 
hospitality repeatedly strained the capac- 
ity of the house. 

The Pontiac uprising of 1763 came as 
a complete surprise to Sir William in 
spite of his intimate sources of intelli- 
gence. Since dates coincide so closely, it 
is quite possible that the erection of the 
two stone forts or blockhouses which 
flanked the hall were Sir William's 
answer to this threat. One of these re 
mains today, its stone walls plainly bear- 
ing the scar of what was once the mouth 
of a tunnel connecting it with the hall. A 
surface depression on the lawn seems to 
show the course of a second tunnel which 
may have run from blockhouse to block- 
house. Regarding these buildings, ex- 
ploratory excavations now in progress 
are expected to make definite much that 
is now conjecture. 

The pinnacle of Sir William's career as 
a diplomat came when, at Oswego in the 
summer of 1763, he negotiated the treaty 
which for years put an end to Indian 
wars. It was much later and not in the 
time of Sir William that the white men, 
quarreling among themselves, again stirred 
the Indians to strife. As a colonial states- 
man, the baronet influenced the political 
thinking of the region about him and was 
successful in having set up a new county 
called Tryon, carved from what was then 
Albany county. Into the government of 
this new county he put both family and 
friends. Sir William built a courthouse 
and a jail with his own funds in 1772. 
Governor Tryon attended the ceremonies 
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dedicating the courthouse, lending dignity 
and importance to this colorful and gala 
occasion. 

Such was the promising local situation 
when Sir John, son of Sir William, 
returned from England in 1766. The 
Johnson papers inform us that he had 
been knighted late in the preceding year. 
As a result, he would most certainly be 
fired with loyalty to the Crown. The 
records tell little of Sir John during this 
eight-year period when both he and Sir 
William were upon the quite 
properly Sir William held the spotlight. 
Nor did the hall know much of Sir John, 
for he made his home at Fort Johnson 
and to it took his June bride, Polly Watts 
of New York City, in 1773. 

Sir William's last years were marked 
by failing health, but he pushed himself 
to the limit of his endurance. On a hot 
day in July 1774, suffering from an old 
complaint, he stepped from his room at 
Johnson Hall to address a group of some 
600 Indians gathered outside. For two 
hours he spoke, vigorously, emphatically. 
Suddenly, seized with spasms, he was 
carried helpless into the hall and two 
hours later, before Sir John could arrive, 


scene ; 


passed peacefully away. 
Shortly Sir John moved to the hall. 
After his father’s passing, he faced a 


growing spirit which he termed “ re- 
bellion.” To meet this and defend his 
home, he armed his Scotch-Irish retainers. 
This action was futile. By now General 
Philip Schuyler of Albany was in 
command of troops. He de- 
manded Sir John’s parole. By the terms 
imposed, Sir John agreed to remain aloof 
from the struggle, but that such was ever 
his intention is questionable. General 
Schuyler, aware of Sir John’s continued 
activities in the king’s cause, sent a 
column of soldiers to Johnstown in May 
1776, to take him prisoner. Warned by 
his faithful Mohawks, Sir John was able 
to escape. With a body of henchmen, he 
made his way through the Adirondacks to 
Ogdensburg without shelter and carrying 
little or no food, suffering acutely in 
consequence during the 20-day trip. Once 


colonial 
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in Canada, Sir John openly opposed 
“ rebellion ” by raising a royal regiment. 

In his haste to escape, Sir John buried 
his silver and other valuables. Lady 
Johnson and her children were carried to 
Albany as hostages and the hall was taken 
over by colonial troops. In May 1780, 
the house was visited by Sir John for the 
purpose of recovering his buried treasures. 
The silver was found intact but all docu- 
ments and papers had been ruined by 
dampness. While the house was still in 
patriot hands the grounds were the scene 
of the last battle fought in this region. 
Later still, the house and such effects as 
remained were confiscated and sold as 
Tory property. 

The State of New York bought the 
property in 1906 and by removing addi- 
tions, restored the hall very closely to its 
original condition. As a museum it is 
now open to the public daily. 


STATE MUSEUM EXHIBIT 


The special nature exhibit in the New 
York State Museum, which is changed 
every month, continues to attract the at- 
In September refer- 


tention of visitors. 
ence was made to the puffballs and mush- 
rooms which appear in the fields and 
woods and which could be identified by 
reference to the fine exhibit of mush- 
rooms in the Museum. 
Interesting facts of natural 
were also illustrated; for example, that 
live lobsters are green and not red; there 
is only one kind of deer in the State; 
the single kind of oyster occurring on the 
Atlantic Coast goes by several names on 
the dining table, such as “ Rocky Points 


history 


or “ Blue Points.” 

The October monthly exhibit is of 
special interest to those interested in hunt- 
ing for it shows examples of the game 
animals and birds of the State and gives 
interesting facts concerning them. 
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YOUTH SERVICE COMMISSION 

The New York State Youth Service 
Commission established by the 1945 
Legislature is now functioning. Members 
of the commission are the Commissioners 
of Correction, Education, Mental Hy- 
giene, Social Welfare, the Industrial 
Commissioner, the Chairman of the 
Board of Parole and one person appointed 
by the Governor, Emmett Gauhn, who 
acts as chairman. The commission was 
set up to assist localities to help them- 
selves in developing measures for the de- 
velopment, protection and security of 
children. Localities that wish the as- 
sistance of the commission should get in 
touch with Mr Gauhn. 

The act provides that assistance be 
given to municipalities. School districts 
are not municipalities for the purposes of 
the act. Many schools will have projects 
which should receive consideration by the 
commission, either as part of a larger 
community plan or as projects by them- 
selves. In such case the schools are ad- 
vised to work out arrangements with the 
appropriate municipal authorities. Where 
a school district is not coterminous with 
a municipal authority the most convenient 
authority to the district should be chosen. 
The State Education Department will be 
very glad to cooperate with schools in the 
development of such plans. 


FORESTRY DEAN 


Dr Joseph S. Illick has been named 
dean of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University. He has 
served as acting dean since 1943. 

Formerly state forester of Pennsyl- 
vania, he came to the State College of 
Forestry as special lecturer in silviculture 
in 1931. He became head of the depart- 
ment of forest management the following 
September. He Dean Samuel 
Spring, who retired in June 1944. 


succeeds 
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AIDS AVAILABLE FOR BOOK WEEK OBSERVANCE 


“ United through Books” is the theme 
of Book Week, which will be observed 
November 11th—17th. 

The Book Week is 
planned as a community festival involving 
the interests and enthusiasm of every per- 
son and every organization in projects 
built around the cultural force of books. 

It is suggested that libraries arrange 
programs for Book Week with the co- 
operation of key leaders in the com- 
munity. A steering committee is recom- 
mended to coordinate all local Book 
Week activities. 

Projects suggested are displays and 
exhibits wherever the public passes, dis- 
forums dealing with young 


observance of 


cussion 


people’s reading, motion pictures adapted 
especially to the needs of children and 
radio programs and talks. 

300k Week aids 
be obtained from the Children’s Book 
Council, 62 West 45th street, New York 
City 19: Book Week poster, 25 cents; 
Handbook of Practical Suggestions, 50 
cents; Calendar of Events, sent on re- 
quest; Children of the World poster, 25 
Children Need Books posters, set 
of six, 75 cents; bookmarks, $2 a thou- 
sand ; phonograph record (a book talk by 
May Lamberton Becker), $3; mats 
(stories about Book Week headed by 
poster to be used in newspapers) three 
sets, 50 cents. 


The following may 


cents ; 





BENEFACTORS OF LIBRARIES TO BE HONORED 


For many years Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica has had Citations for Outstanding 
Educational Philanthropy. Four years 
ago similar citations were established for 
memorial gifts to libraries. 

The new Who's Who in America 
(biennial, 1946-47) is now nearing com- 
pletion and the editor is seeking data for 
the awards. There are two citations. 

The first will cite the American making 
the most substantial gift — of money, se- 
curities or property and not specified as 
a memorial —in relation to the average 
annual income over the past five years of 
an American library. 

The second will cite the American pre- 
senting the memorial gift judged to be 
most outstanding and unusual. Both 
gifts must have been presented during 
the period from May 31, 1943, through 
April 30, 1945. 
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For the first citation the following in- 
formation is requested: name and address 
of library; average annual income for 
past five years; circulation; population 
served ; type of library; amount or value 
of gift; mame and address of donor. 
Cards for filing information can be ob- 
tained by writing to Wheeler Sammons, 
Publisher, Who's Who in America, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


g 
For the second citation details are re- 


quested about a memorial gift received by 
The 


direct object of this second citation is to 


a library during the above period. 


call attention to the many opportunities 


for memorials in connection with li 
braries. 

Anonymous gifts are eligible for either 
of the citations, as it is the deed that is 


being direct ly honored. 
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LIBRARY FOR VETERANS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A branch of the New York Public 
Library is included in the New York 
City Veterans’ Center which is located 
in a nine-story building at 500 Park 
avenue, formerly occupied by the board 
of education. Office space is provided 
for all public agencies, city, state and fed- 
eral, which work with and for men and 
women who have been discharged from 
the service. 

Located on the second floor of this 
building, the library is set up as an in- 
formation center and reading room. 
Comprehensive service for the veteran is 
the aim of the library, as it is of every 
agency in the building. A collection of 
books and pamphlets, as well as bulletins 
of public and private organizations, has 
been assembled and sympathetic publish- 
ers are sending magazines and news- 
papers. If answers to the veterans’ ques- 
tions are to be found in print, the library 
intends to find them. 

Recognizing the fact that many return- 
ing servicemen have no desire to return 
to their old jobs but prefer to experiment 
with something different, the library has 
emphasized in its collection material on all 
kinds of occupations, on small business 
and in scientific and technical fields. The 
library has also searched for helpful leaf- 
lets that may be distributed freely, some 
of which pertain to employment, others 
to rehabilitation and the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. All this material may be con- 
sulted in the room or withdrawn for home 
reading. 

In addition to this function as an in- 
formation center, the library offers a 
comfortable, attractive lounge and read- 
ing room. A large bulletin board carries 
notices of coming civil service examina- 
tions, employment opportunities, events 
in New York City and world news. 

The library not only aims to serve the 
veteran directly but also seeks to open 
other channels by establishing contact 
with all the organizations represented in 
the building. To do this, the library dis- 
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tributes for interoffice use a weekly bul- 
letin called “ The Gold Digger,” which 
calls attention to current news items and 
gives abstracts of timely magazine 
articles, books and other publications. 

Veterans are welcome at the library at 
any time, whether they come directly or 
as a result of a conference with one of the 
public agencies in the building. Hours 
are from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Monday 
through Friday and from 9 a. m. to 12.30 
p. m. on Saturday. 


ARMY NEEDS LIBRARIANS 

The Army library service is in imme- 
diate need of librarians to fill vacancies 
in Army posts and hospitals in the conti- 
nental United States. 

The present shortage is due to the ex- 
panded services necessary in Army hos- 
pitals where increasing numbers of 
wounded are being sent, as well as to the 
fact that many experienced Army 
librarians have been sent to Europe to 
establish and operate libraries for the 
troops there. 

All Army librarians must be citizens of 
the United States. The qualifications for 
assistant librarians are graduation from 
an accredited library school, or gradua- 
tion from a college or university of recog- 
nized standing with one year’s experience 
in library work. These positions are open 
to both men and women between the ages 
of 20 and 40. The salaries range from 
$2100 to $2320. For post and hospital 
librarians the requirements are gradua- 
tion from an accredited library school and 
a college or university degree. These 
positions are open only to women between 
the ages of 25 and 40. Salaries range 
from $2320 to $3640. 


Anyone interested should contact Wil- 
liam Chait, librarian of the Service Com- 
mand Headquarters, 52 Broadway, New 


York City. 
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GOVERNMENT FILMS 


In order to meet the need for a single 
source giving information on all gen- 
erally available government films, a cata- 
log, U. S. Government Motion Pictures 
and Filmstrips, has been compiled. Since 
only a limited number of copies are avail- 
able, libraries which are especially inter- 
ested in film sources are asked to write 
to the Division of Visual Aids, United 
States Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 


NEW TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The Association of the Junior Leagues 
of America, Inc., is issuing 13 transcrip- 
tions in the Books Bring Adventure 
series on standard-size records for use in 
classrooms, story-telling hours, recreation 
centers, hospitals etc. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Dorothy Fisher, World Broadcast- 
ing Company, Sales Division, 711 Fifth 
avenue, New York City 22. 


—_Q-——_- 


DEVELOPMENT FUND 


The campaign in New York State for 
the Library Development Fund is ex- 


pected to be completed this fall. The 
purpose of the fund is to provide for the 
extension of library service to unserved 
areas and for the improvement of library 
service in poorly served areas. 
Grinton I. Will of Yonkers is 
chairman of the campaign. 


state 


—_)-——_- 


VICTORY BOND DRIVE 

Louis J. Bailey, librarian of Queens 
Borough Public Library, is again chair- 
man of the Library Victory Bond Cam- 
paign. 

A kit of display material will be sent 
to libraries and all libraries are urged to 
give the drive publicity. 
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REHABILITATION LIST 


Rehabilitation and Convalescent Care, 
a bibliography of selected references per- 
taining to the serviceman and veteran, has 
been prepared by the Office of the Air 
Surgeon, Convalescent Services Division, 
Army Air Forces, and is published in the 
April 1945 issue of the Information 
Letter of the A. A. F. Convalescent- 
Rehabilitation Training Program. The 
bibliography lists only books, pamphlets 
and periodicals published since 1939 and 
is available free of charge in quantity, 
upon request to the Commanding General, 
A. A. F., Washington 25, D. C., At- 
tention: The Air Surgeon, Convalescent 
Services Division. 


MICROFILM QUESTIONNAIRE 


The committee on microfilming and 
documentation of the Special Libraries 
Association will publish a revised edition 
of Ross C. Cibella’s Directory of Micro- 
film Sources at an early date. Any 
library which is equipped to make micro- 
film copies of material in its collection 
and which has not received a question- 
naire mailed in May is asked to request 
a copy from Jurgen G. Raymond, chair- 
man, S. L. A. Committee on Microfilm- 
ing and Documentation, New York 
Academy of Medicine Library, 2 East 
103d street, New York City 29. 


LIBRARIES AS MEMORIALS 


The National Recreation Association 
has issued a number of its Recreation 
Bulletin Service on the subject Libraries 
and Book Collections as Living Me- 
morials. The date is July 1945. Copies 
may be secured from the National Recre- 
ation Association by sending five cents to 
cover postage and handling. The address 
of the association is 315 Fourth avenue, 


New York City 10. 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


TITLES RECOMMENDED BY THE 


Fiction 


Davis, L. R. A sea between. Doubleday 
1945. $2 
A novel with present-day background. 


older girls. 


For 


Commodore Hornblower. 


$2.50 


sForester, C. S. 
Little. 1945. 


Gollomb, Joseph. high. Har- 
court. 1945. $2 
“The story of a Wisconsin boy who comes 
to New York to enter the vast new high 
school — City High. There he finds so much 
race prejudice of various kinds that he de- 
cides to do something about it.” 
Means, F. C. T 
ton. 1945. $2 
“Story of a young Japanese-American girl 
and the year her family spent in a Relocation 
Camp before Sue went away to college. 
Scoggin, M. C., ed. 


stories for everyone. 


Up at City 


he moved outers. Hough- 


Chuckelbait; 
Knopf. 1945. 


funny 
$2.50 


Immortal wife, a biographi- 
Benton Frémont. 


sStone, Irving. 
cal novel of Jessie 
Doubleday. 1944. $3 


Interesting Nonfiction 


Christman, Henry. Tin horns and calico. 
Holt. 1945. $3.75 
Anti-rent rebellion in New 


the middle of the 19th century. 


Gaver, Jack, & Stanley, Dave, eds. 
Radio’s top comedians 
1945. $2 


1945. 


York State in 


There’s 
laughter in the air! 
and their best shows. 


Hatcher, H. H. Lake 


$3.50 (Amer. lakes ser.) 


Greenberg. 
Erie. Bobbs. 
S. War corre- 
1943. $2 


Extra! U. 
Houghton. 


McNamara, John. 
spondents in action. 
Lake 


$3.50 


Ontario. Bobbs- 


Pound, Arthur. 
lakes 


Merrill. 1945. 
Ratcliff, J. D. 


Random 


(Amer. ser.) 


Yellow magic; the story of 


penicillin. House. 1945. $2 
Science yearbook of 1945; ed. by J. D. Rat- 


cliff. Doubleday. 1945. $2.50 
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SCHOOL 


LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 

Stewart, G. R. Names on the land; a 
place-naming in 
1945. 


torical account of 


United States. Random House. 


An intelligent Amer- 
Dryden. 1945. 


Welles, Sumner, ed. 
ican’s guide to the peace. 
$3.75 

Zim, H. 
1945. $ 


S. Rockets and jets. Harcourt. 
3 


Reprints, New Editions, Pamphlets 
and Other Inexpensive Items 
The Airman’s almanac; ed. by Francis Wal- 


ton. Farrar & Rinehart. 1945. pa. $1 


Bernstein, J. M. & others. Spotlight on the 
Webster Pub. Co. (In coop- 
American Council Institute 
1945. pa. 40c 


Far East. 
eration with 
of Pacific Relations) 

sBowen, C. D. Yankee from 
Justice Holmes and his family. 
1945. $1.98 


Chine. by A. G. Wenley & John A. 
Smithsonian Institution. 1944. Free on 
request (War background studies. no. 20) 


Olympus; 
Grosset. 


Pope. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt; a memorial; ed. 
by D. P. Pocket Books, Inc. 
(1230 Sixth av., Rockefeller Center, New 
York). 1945. 25c¢ 

Hyde, M. A., ed. 

Harcourt. 


Geddes. 


biography; 3d 
$1.32 


Modern 
1945. 


ed. rev. 


Keith, A. N. Land below the wind. Pocket 
Books, Inc. 1945. 25c; Little. 1939. $3 
North Borneo. 


Wallace, H. A. Sixty million jobs. Reynal 
& Hitchcock and Simon & Schuster. 1945. 
$2 cloth; Simon & Schuster. 1945. $1 paper 


Weeks, M. W. Discovery of the elements 
Journal of Chemical Education, 20th & 
Northampton sts., Easton, Pa. 1945. $4 

An enlarged edition, with additional ma- 
terial about the elements, new biographical 
sketches and more illustrations. 


s Indicates difficult books and 
appeal to more mature pupils. 


books that 
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